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A Plan to Reduce Inequalities 
in School Support 


By HERBERT F. MILLER 


N AN earlier discussion of the inequalities of support among 
| the ten local school districts of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, the 
financial advantages enjoyed by Cuyahoga Heights were 
pointed out.* In the amount of its financial support this district 
stands head and shoulders above the other nine, and above 
most other districts in the state. But, as the article pointed out, 
there were significant variations among these nine as well; in 
most of the aspects considered there was a ratio of at least two 
to one. The state foundation program has certainly reduced 
inequalities among districts; but, in view of the extremes which 
still exist, it would seem that attempts to more nearly equalize 
the situation ought to be made. Accordingly, a plan is here 
presented to help reduce inequalities of support. Complete 
equalization is not the aim of the plan, since it is assumed that 
districts ought to have some latitude to exceed a minimum level 
of support desirable for all. 

While this plan was developed with the reduction of in- 
equalities among the local districts of Cuyahoga County as a 
primary concern, to be practical and to deserve consideration it 
should be applicable to the state as a whole. State legislation 
would no doubt be necessary to permit its use anywhere. 

The features of this plan are based on the assumption that 
the larger the area over which a tax for school support is levied, 
and the more nearly it is distributed on the basis of the job to 
be done, the more educational inequalities will be reduced. It 
is proposed, first, that in the area over which reduction of 
inequalities is desired each district contribute an amount equal 
to the product of a rate not larger than the smallest property 


1 Miller, Herbert F. “Inequalities in School Support in Cuyahoga County,” Epv- 
CATIONAL Researcu Buttetin, XXXI (April 16, 1952), pp. 95-102, 112. 
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tax rate in effect among the districts of the area X the valuation. 
It is proposed, second, that the sum of these contributions be 
distributed back to the districts on the basis of average daily 
membership (A.D.M.). It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the relative merits of various administrative and legal 
features which might also become parts of such a plan, if en- 
acted. However, various possibilities and alternatives should 
be mentioned. The plan might be applied to every county, or 
only to those in which property valuations per pupil among 
districts exceed some fixed ratio. It might be applied to all 
districts in the county or only to those termed local. If applica- 
ble to local districts only, it might be left to the discretion of the 
county board of education to fix the rate, or the proposed rate 
might be approved by the voters at a general election. 

In view of the reduction of inequalities now accomplished 
by the foundation program, the writer does not believe that the 
rate for the proposed contribution need be as large as the mini- 
mum rate in effect generally among the districts. Furthermore, 
some flexibility should be provided so that desired degrees of 
reduction of inequalities can be attempted. However, a direct 
proportion between the size of the rate and its equalizing effect 
cannot be assumed, since property tax is not the sole source of 
revenue for school operation. With a rate less than that which 
would cause any district to contribute more than it actually 
collected from its property tax, no increase in local rates should 
be necessary. Since the amount contributed also depends upon 
valuation, a uniform valuation procedure is as necessary for the 
equitable operation of this program as it is for the equitable 
operation of the foundation program. 


{gers familiar with the history of Ohio school finance will 
notice some resemblance between this proposal and an 
equalization measure in effect from 1921 to 1935 which pro- 
vided, among other things, that the amount collected from a 
property tax levy of 2.65 mills in the local districts of counties 
should be distributed back to the districts according to a rather 
complicated formula involving teachers’ salaries, certain trans- 
portation costs, and the aggregate days of attendance of the 
pupils of the district. This measure was replaced by the founda- 
tion program in 1935, although the Ohio School Survey Com- 
mission had proposed in its report that it be retained and that 
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other equalization features be added.” Its merit as an equaliza- 
tion measure was also recognized by other writers, one of whom 
called it a “genuine attempt at county equalization.” 

The plan to distribute funds on a basis including teachers’ 
salaries was no doubt intended in part to encourage the districts 
to hire competent teachers, even though this might prove more 
expensive to the districts. The writer believes that while dis- 
tricts should be encouraged to maintain a high level of teacher 
competence, financial bait is not the best basis for this encour- 
agement. With a sound over-all school-support plan, the 
problem of the payment of competent teachers should take care 
of itself. Since there is considerable provision for transportation 
in the present foundation program, this need not be considered 
in the distribution of funds aimed at further reduction of 
inequalities. 

There has been an interesting evolution in the opinion of 
educators about the best measure of the size of a school’s job. 
It will be recalled that the distribution of the 2.65—mill levy 
funds was based partly on aggregate days of attendance. Later, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Ohio School 
Survey Commission,‘ average daily attendance became the basis 
for most of the distribution in the foundation program. Among 
the changes enacted in the foundation program in 1947, aver- 
age daily membership was substituted for average daily attend- 
ance.” Judging from these changes, the result of careful 
study, it would seem that A.D.M. isa reliable index of the job 
to be done, and therefore the distribution of funds need be no 
more complicated than that. 

Had such a proposal as this been in effect in 1947-48 and 
1950-51, what reduction of inequalities among the ten districts 
of Cuyahoga County would have been achieved? In order to 
give a specific answer to this question and to use the data already 
presented, it must be assumed that the plan would be applied 
to these ten local districts only. Furthermore, in order to 
determine how much reduction of inequalities a small rate for 


? Mort, Paul R. Equalizing Educational Opportunities in Ohio. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio School Survey Commission, 1932. p. 54. 

* Schultz, Arch D. State Aid to Common Schools in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Ohio, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 1935. 
P- 53- 

“Mort, op. cit. p. 10. 
® Rohe, Robert L. The Ohio Law for the Support of Public Schools. Columbus, 
Ohio: State Department of Education, 1948. p. 10. 
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the contribution might achieve, it is assumed that the rate of 
the contribution be one mill. An answer to the question asked 
was obtained by first ascertaining by what amount the receipts 
per pupil of each district for school operation would have 
changed from the amounts actually available in these years. 
Next, the ratios and ranges of the adjusted amounts were 
examined to determine whether there were reductions or not, 
and, if so, their extent. 


O ILLUSTRATE these calculations, the cases of Cuyahoga 
Heights and Strongsville will be analyzed for the school 
year 1950-51. As before, valuations are for 1949, and A.D.M. 
is for 1949-50. The data refer to Cuyahoga Heights and 


TABLE I 


AMouNT PER Pupit Wuicu WouLtp Have BEEN RECEIVED FoR SCHOOL 
OPERATION UNDER THE PROPOSED PLAN 


Increase or Decrease 
District Amount per Pupil from 
Revenue Received 


| 1947-48 | 1950-51 | 1947-48 | 1950-51 
en (1) | (2) (3) (5) 














(4) 
Breckeville 2. 2... ccc cco eee | $215 $229 + 9 + 8 
NN Bs Shoes ncaaeneeies 188 300 +7 +4 
Cuyahoga Heights ee a 359 409 —93 —99 
Independence ........ 206 | 224 +1 + 3 
NE GS rain raccy sian a abe SS | 207 | 234 | + 6 + 6 
North Royalton .............. 162 204 +10 +10 
Olmsted Falls Spies Sika 174 219 +9 | +11 
DME sex att sata tetemas@ae 197 | 253 + 3 | + 4 
NR no Bikes atrareng ts a lerscaln hanes 228 313 + 8 + 6 
Strongsville ......... aloene al 209 | 180 +11 | +11 


Strongsville, respectively. 

Valuations were $60,697,617 and $5,235,691. Ata rate of 
one mill, each district would have contributed $60,697.62 and 
$5,235.69; the total contribution from the ten districts would 
have been $141,780.43. The amounts of A.D.M. for the 
two districts were 517 and 681, with a total of 7,614 for the ten 
districts. What might be termed each pupil’s share in the fund 
would be $141,780.43 divided by 7,614, which is $18.62. Since 
the plan specifies that each district share according to A.D.M., 
the share of the two districts would have been $18.62 X 517 
and 681, respectively, or $9,627.06 and $12,680.90. Next, the 
difference between each district’s share and contribution was 
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found. It was called negative if the contribution exceeded the 
share; otherwise it was considered positive. These differences 
were negative $51,070.46 and positive $7,445.21. 

In the writer’s previous article, the receipts and revenues 
listed in certain items in the county superintendent’s annual 
financial report were totaled to determine the amounts actually 
available for school operation in each district. In order to better 
compare the districts, these totals were divided by A.D.M. For 
the two districts under analysis the amounts available were 
$262,400.78 and $114,840.95, which provided $508 and $169 
per pupil, rounded to the nearest dollar. Under the proposed 
plan the amounts would have been changed by the differences 
determined in the preceding paragraph and would have pro- 
vided $409 and $180 per pupil. 

In Column 3 of Table I, the adjusted amounts per pupil 
for the ten districts, as determined by the procedure described, 
have been listed. Adjusted amounts per pupil for 1947-48 
have been listed in Column 2. In Columns 4 and § are indi- 
cated the amounts in dollars per pupil by which the receipts of 
the school district would have been increased or decreased if 
the proposed plan had been in operation. 

Because of the great amount by which the valuation per 
pupil in one district, Cuyahoga Heights, exceeds that in any 
other, it is the only one in this situation whose contribution 
would exceed its benefit. In the article previously cited, it was 
shown that Cuyahoga Heights could spend about $200 more 
per pupil than the next highest district of the ten. The opera- 
tion of this plan in 1950-51 would have given this district 
about half this margin of difference over the next higher dis- 
trict, for it could still have spent about $96 more per pupil. 
Each of the nine districts would have received from $3 to $11 
more per pupil, with the largest amounts going to those districts 
where the property valuation per pupil was lowest: North 
Royalton, Olmsted Falls, and Strongsville. Since this plan 
would have reduced the largest amount per pupil from $508 
to $409 and would have raised the smallest from $169 to $180, 
the ratio of the extremes, which was over three to one, would 
have been reduced to about 2.3 to one. Among the nine districts 
exclusive of Cuyahoga Heights there would have been a reduc- 
tion of the ratio, also, from slightly over 1.8 to 1.73. 

An increase of revenue of $10 or $11 per pupil may not 
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seem very significant. However, it should be noted that in dis- 
tricts the size of the poorest three, North Royalton, Olmsted 
Falls, and Strongsville, total revenues would have been in- 
creased by over $6,000, an amount sufficient to provide at least 
two additional teachers in each district. Such improvement in 
the size of the staff would reduce considerably inequalities 
in pupil-teacher ratio, class size, teacher load, breadth of the 
curriculum, and teacher turnover, and would result generally 
in improved morale. 


. data presented here indicate that considerable reduc- 
tion of inequalities of support could be accomplished if 
this plan were put into operation among the ten local districts 
of Cuyahoga County, even with as small a rate as one mill. 
Though Cuyahoga County is not typical in many respects, the 
promise of improvement there which the application of the 
proposed plan holds forth seems to the writer to support rec- 
ommendation of study of this and similar plans in other 
counties. Variations of the plan have been suggested, including 
one for its use in all districts in the county. In this connection 
it should be noted that on the basis of a study of school support 
in Lucas County, it was recommended in 1925 that the equali- 
zation features of the 2.65 mill levy be extended to all the 
districts of the counties: cities, exempted villages, and local 
districts.” Study of the proposed plan as applied to all the dis- 
tricts of Cuyahoga County is also recommended, but that is 
outside the scope of the present study. 

Any program of equalization of financial support is based 
on the assumption that areas with greater financial resources 
must share the responsibility of support in the less fortunate 
ones. Those committed to achievement of equalization as a 
democratic ideal and as an international goal may not formulate 
their objective in terms of some application of property tax. 
However, since property tax is a substantial support of schools 
at the local level, it must be the matrix of the efforts toward 
reduction of inequalities, so long as the wealth to be taxed con- 
tinues to be concentrated in industrial communities. 

[Vol. XXXI, No. 5] 


* Reeder, Ward G., and Whitmer, J. W. “The County Tax as an Equalizer of 
Educational Opportunity in Ohio,” EpucaTionat Resgarcn Butretin, IV (April 29, 
1925), p. 182. 
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Changes in Local School Executive 
Positions in Ohio during 1951 


By HAROLD W. BOLES 


s A position as local school executive’ often the keystone in 

a rather definite progression pattern to which the majority 

of school administrators conform? The generally held 
belief that it is, led to this study, which was expected to have a 
special significance for those interested in the preparation and 
placement of school administrators.” The usual pattern is about 
as follows. A person who is to become a school administrator 
starts his career as a high-school teacher, or less frequently an 
elementary-school teacher. He next moves to the position of 
principal, head teacher, or perhaps athletic coach. The next step 
is to the position of local school executive. Following service in 
this position, the administrator becomes a high-school principal 
or assistant superintendent in a larger school or school system, 
and later is advanced to a superintendency. The purpose of the 
study reported here was to discover how generally this pattern 
obtains for the local school executives. 

Questionnaires were prepared with the expectation of find- 
ing partial or tentative answers to these questions: 

1. Why do vacancies occur for positions as local school executives? 

2. How do candidates learn of these vacancies? 

3. How do successful candidates make application for such positions? 

4. What part does the county superintendent of schools play in the selec- 

tion and employment of local executives? 

5. What are the patterns, if any, among successful candidates, of such 
qualifications as teaching experience, administrative experience, and 
preparation? 

6. Is there a prevalence of the practice of advancing local teachers or 
principals to positions as local executive heads? 

7. What factors influence local boards of education in selecting local 
executive heads? 

1 The term “local executive” as used in this report applies to the administrative head 
of a school district within a county school system. While he may be legally designated 
and certificated as principal, he is often called “superintendent” and may be assisted by a 
right-hand man or second in command, called the “principal.”” Many local executives have 
only teacher certification. 

* This study was undertaken under the joint auspices of the Division of Appointments, 
Bureau of Educational Research, and the School-Community Development Study, Ohio 
State University, in the hope that it might answer some questions of interest to the writer 
and at the same time provide information relevant to the work of the organizations con- 
ducting it. 
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Mailing lists for questionnaires were prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner. Comparison of the preliminary directory of the 
Ohio State Department of Education for 1951-52 with the 
directory for 1950-51 and correspondence with those county 
superintendents who had made changes of position showed that 
there were changes in local executive heads in 130 schools of 
the state during 1951. One hundred twenty-two of the schools 
concerned were twelve-year schools, one was a six-year high 
school, and seven were elementary schools. They were scat- 
tered throughout 62 of the 88 Ohio counties. 

To the questionnaire and covering letter addressed to each 
of the 62 county superintendents, 61 replied with information 
concerning 129 schools. From 130 local executives, 126 replies 
were received: one from the six-year high school, 119 from 
twelve-year schools, and six from elementary schools. 

Questions concerning reasons for vacancies brought a sharp 
difference of opinion from county superintendents and from the 
newly employed local executives. They agreed that resignation 
was the commonest reason given, and that “dismissal by board 
of education” was the next most frequent. However, county 
superintendents may have been toning down the fact that some 
men had been allowed to resign in dubious circumstances, for 
many local executives thought their predecessors had been dis- 
missed. Considerable disagreement was also found concerning 
demotion (see Table I). More general agreement was found 
concerning those factors accounting for fewer vacancies. 

Since resignation and dismissal were the reasons for most 
of the vacancies, some attention should be given to what hap- 
pened to the men who left these positions. There should be 
further study of why county superintendents reported only 
eight men as dismissed, although 21 men thought their prede-- 
cessors had been discharged. Add to these figures the six or 
seven persons who were demoted, and one can only wonder 
why so many men were unsatisfactory in their jobs. Of partic- 
ular interest to those charged with preparing school adminis- 
trators are the replies of the county superintendents concerning 
what happened to some of the 129 men who vacated positions. 

Reasons for Leaving Number of Men 
Accepted other administrative Position ee ee 58 
Left the teaching profession (4 died in elle, 7 ‘setived) 


Returned to full-time teaching 
Did graduate work 
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Even assuming that those who died or retired were previously 
counted as having left the profession, and subtracting them, the 
fact remains that 28 of 118 men, or almost 24 per cent, left the 
profession, presumably to follow other occupations. If the 11 
men who returned to full-time teaching are also considered, 
those who prepare school administrators should be interested in 
determining why 33 per cent of the men of working age vacated 
not only administrative positions but also administration. 


TABLE I 


REasons FOR VACANCIES 





Number or Responses* 








REASON County Local 
Superintendents Executives 

(1) (2) (3) 
Resignation ..... Bangers A See ola a iais wie ek Spree 91 82 
Dismissal by board of education , 8 21 
WGN GO SRRMIINUEES Ss feo as cad bss Miwon se cmeawe 3 3 
Retirement 7 6 
WI | hii kcewiniwanan cess re 7 | 2 
Call or return to military service.................. 4 5 
Voluntary return to teaching status. . I I 
Leave of absence Dongen mi oe at ateatory ko eet atuntre I 2 
Consolidation of districts... hiked sore Cacetaaanee Ges aniamneeeens | 2 
Moved because of ill health in family eat I 

Reason unknown or unreported.................... Sf akwa.s aeeelmns 

EN ee: HO. hoa cal es ere eer 125 125 


* Responses tallied in this table are for only those 125 schools reported by both groups. 


A hint regarding a possible reason for the high percentage 
of resignations was found in the reports of county superin- 
tendents. Thirty-five of 129 local boards of education used no 
educational criteria other than possession of a Bachelor’s degree 
in selecting their administrators. Undoubtedly, some men enter 
the field of school administration with no preparation for it, and 
leave it because of this lack. 

The importance of local acquaintanceship showed up repeat- 
edly in tallies of responses. It was evident both in the pro- 
cedures used to secure applications and in the ways in which 
successful applicants said they learned of vacancies. College and 
university placement offices should be concerned about the ex- 
tent to which this factor accounts for their poor record of accom- 
plishment (10 placements out of the 63 vacancies of which they 
were notified, or 15.9 per cent) and what other factors, such 
as the caliber of the persons recommended, for example, are 
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involved. Commercial agencies placed men in four of the 14 
positions (28.6 per cent) of which they were notified. 


Means by Which Applications Were Secured Number Using 
Local teachers were given opportunity to apply................+555 55 
Principal was in Ime for Che VACHE... 06s cis cc cere sce se cess 2 
Individuals submitted direct applications..................-00000- 53 
Superintendent or board members asked special persons to apply...... 71 
College or university placement officers were notified............... 63 
Commercial teachers’ agencies were notified..................0000- 14 

Means of Learning of Vacancies Number of Responses 
Eageity from county superemtenbent. .. 5. << iis seek See ee esas 43 
Candidacy requested by member of local board of education.......... 30 
Residence in the community or locality............... 00.00 eee eee 24 
Communication with personal or professional acquaintances......... 23 
Communication with the vacating local executive.................. 12 
Notification by a college or university placement office.............. 10 
Notification by a commercial teachers agency..............-.-0005- 4 
TUCWEEDCE MOCUME OT TE WORM So. 5 oko SS ia Ree ewe asiiew cas 6 


The factor of local acquaintanceship cropped up again in the 
matter of how applications were made, along with the impor- 
tance of personal applications. Sixty-eight successful candidates 
made application to the county superintendent, and 52 to the 
local board of education, 40 of them in person only. Ten 
applied both by letter and in person, but none applied by letter 
only. Three applied through college or university placement 
offices, and two through commercial agencies. Some individuals 
responded to more than one item on the question of how 
applications were made. 

Differences indicated by responses of the county superin- 
tendents and of the local executives as to the réle played by the 
former in the selection of the latter may be due largely to 
misunderstanding or incomplete knowledge on the part of the 
local executives. It seems safe to assume that the county super- 
intendents played a greater réle in the selection of new men 
than many of those new men thought, but there were undoubt- 
edly several cases in which the county superintendent provided 
little, if any, leadership and direction for the local board of 
education in its selection of a new executive. Responses of both 
groups for the schools reported by both are shown in Table II. 


ONCLUSIONS concerning preparation and experience were 
most difficult to draw, since several individuals reported 
experiences which were obviously overlapping or simultaneous. 
Whether the kind of training institution at the undergraduate 
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TABLE II 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF CouNTy SUPERINTENDENTS 
To LocaL Boarps oF EpucATION 





Numser or ReEsponsEs 


Procrepure Usep County Local 
Superintendents Executives 


(1) 


Submitted name of one candidate.................. 
Submitted names of several candidates 
Submitted names of all candidates................. 


Superintendent played no part in selection 





* Two others thought this to be the case. 
f One other thought this to be the case. 


TABLE IiIl 


PREPARATION OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 





Number oF REsPonsEs 






PREPARATION 





Undergraduate Graduate 


(1) 
Kind of Institution— 
SE NEE. on ais cha te ribeaeetaes cvaneteens 


| ee ee ee rer ety Cor ee 
Private or liberal-arts college.............-250005 





* Two of these 67 men indicated that they held two Masters’ degrees each; hence the total 
of 69 such degrees. Thirty-one other individuals stated that they are now working 
toward Masters’ degrees. 

+ One individual reported that he holds four Bachelors’ degrees: B.S. in Education, LL.B. 
and B.S. in Agriculture, and B.A. in Business Administration. Only the B.S. in Educa- 
tion is reported here. 


level affects the development of administrators or not is an 
interesting question, but it remains unanswered so far as this 
study is concerned. Tabulations of some responses regarding 
preparation are given in Table III. That 98 of the 122 men 
who reported their preparation have, or are getting, Masters’ 
degrees indicates a better than average professional attitude. 
Unfortunately, the number of persons who are including sub- 
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stantial blocks of work in school administration in their graduate 
programs was not discovered in this study. 

Perhaps the most significant fact concerning preparation is 
its recency for many men, especially at the graduate level. The 
time elapsed since earning the Bachelor’s degree was reported 
by 121 of the 126 men, and varied from zero years (two men 
earned the degree in 1951) to thirty-one. The median number 
of years was twelve. For the 67 men who had also earned the 
Master’s degree, the time varied from zero years (thirteen of 
the men received the degree in 1951, and this is, in itself, an 
arresting fact) to twenty-one. The median number of years 
was only three. 

In regard to certification, 10 persons, of whom four are 
now heads of elementary schools, reported that they hold 
elementary school—principals’ certificates, 52 that they are certi- 
ficated as high-school principals, and 29 that they have superin- 
tendents’ certificates. Several persons did not report having 
had the experience which, according to the certification booklet 
of the Ohio State Department of Education, is requisite for 
issuance of the claimed certificates. If these men actually hold 
the certificates claimed and if their reports of experience are 
accurate, one wonders if certification standards should not be 
more rigidly enforced. 


A COMMON complaint of elementary-school teachers that 
school administrators are seldom selected from their ranks 
seems justified. Far more men in administrative positions had 
been high-school teachers than had been teachers in elementary 
grades. Teaching had been a step, however, for all except two 
men who had never taught prior to assuming the administrative 
positions they held. This seems a serious and unjustifiable risk, 
both for the individuals employed and for the children in the 
employing schools. Fifty-two of the 126 successful candidates 
had taught high-school subjects, and seven had taught elemen- 
tary grades, in the same school in which they were administra- 
tors. Ninety-three had previously taught in other high schools, 
and 33 in other elementary schools. Two had taught in college. 
The longest period of teaching experience reported was twenty- 
eight years. 

Many of these men had had coaching experience, but few 
attached to it the importance generally accorded by the public. 
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Chanay reached a similar conclusion in his 1949 study which 
covered a wider sampling of school administrators.* Thirty 
men said they had held positions in which coaching was a pri- 
mary responsibility and teaching secondary, and 59 admitted to 
experience in which teaching was primary and coaching sec- 
ondary. Of course, some individuals had held both types of 
positions. Of the 126 individuals who returned questionnaires, 
a total of 77 had had some coaching experience. Forty of these 
men said that they had moved directly from a position in which 
they were doing some coaching to an administrative position. 
However, only seven men thought coaching experience an 
important factor in their selection for their present positions. 

Apparently several steps in the progression ladder with 
which we started should be labeled “local executive.” Many 
men reported prior experience in this capacity. Many of those 
who vacated these positions accepted other positions as local 
executives. Some men seem to move sidewise over a period of 
years, from one position as local executive to another, never 
climbing, and, in some cases, actually going downhill. 

Administrative experience as elementary-school principal 
was reported by 26 persons, and experience as high-school prin- 
cipal by 70. Seventy-two reported experience as “local exec- 
utive,” although 11 of these reported one year and four 
reported one-half year, and it is possible that some or all of 
these 15 were reporting experience on the job rather than prior 
to it. The longest period reported in any of these capacities 
was thirty years. One man had served three years as an 
exempted-village school superintendent, and the two who re- 
ported college teaching experience had had collateral admin- 
istrative duties. 

Once more the importance of local acquaintanceship was 
demonstrated in the practice of advancing local teachers and 
principals to positions as local executives. In 55 of the 129 
school districts reported by county superintendents, local teach- 
ers were given opportunity to apply. Of the 126 reporting 
local executives, 37 stated that they were promoted in the same 
school or district, and 30 that they were promoted from another 
school within the county. 

Factors which influenced local boards of education in select- 


* Chanay, Donace Howard. “A Study of Factors Which Contribute to Securing Posi- 
tions as School Administrators.” 1949. Unpublished Master’s thesis on file in the library 
of Ohio State University. 
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ing their executives ranked in this order, according to frequency 
of report: experience as an administrator, experience as a teacher, 
recommendations, local acquaintanceship, training and certifica- 
tion, reputation or character, personality or impression made on 
the board members, and availability. 

A partial list of the factors reported by Chanay, ranked on 
the same basis, gives a means of comparison: success as an 
administrator elsewhere, success as a teacher, training and expe- 
rience, hard work as a teacher in the local school, ability to get 
along with people, a graduate degree, success as a coach, 
acquaintance with some members of the school board, willing- 
ness to take responsibility.* 

The question asking each newly appointed local executive 
to list those factors which, in his opinion, influenced his selection 
for the position was apparently misunderstood by several re- 
spondents. However, the following list summarizes the replies 
of the ninety men who apparently interpreted it correctly. The 
number of factors reported by each varied from one to five. 


Factor Number of Responses 

Experience or past record— 

RINNE naar ahora Ge sa Sra wo S P-Fittwl sR eons ere Re aHINEC 14 

NN ss Sahsea ges ia Sos Gio sini he eR wre OAT Ee we ERE ARN 24 

RETR TINO sooo ca Gi diac ans hanced gener eelewa keene 33 

PP Cs 254 ec So cinta eae tea ee cha amnenoe ees 7 

WE ase Sahib Mate ARR ge Se eames eee ORO a Her 2 
Recommendations— 

ONG | oasis che Wieies He iedie tare base se sasegie a cae ee nae’ 5 

IN ares Sox, Sig 6 cei a) ie baa ARR Cs SSS Ard ra ee Race ele 24 
EAL SII oss ei sins Sew ipii es and Gees eed eaeunns 25 
Training, certification, academic record..............ecceeseees 23 
PONE OP NINE oes So ee Soe etc es eka < Sawer ces saesedeles 23 
Personality, self-salesmanship, impression made on board.......... 17 
PME.” lv. Ca aSenmaaes Oar os Vbaiu meee waren ceva mus awa 12 
Age— 

PE. 85505 SSS-enhy abe eda CORRE eis ee Oh be Ose haw s 

IE Nc ards stave Nn Sipe Sinaia SAS a aeRO EASA MELE Roe I 
aN RUNNIN G55 no wk pi Sin. i444 9d ODER SS EMRE SIRS 2 
PE ENO. oink. 5 Svein eects Secadwlismessadeseadsans 2 
Philosophy— 

NEE 5684 5:55 eC RUS Oops SACRA AN AUNT TAT WER SSE CES I 

PE tS e eG aN see cae etind 4 ke buyenrescte eee ale sia wl I 
Siegpens PUI INES giv ows oct caer aceacibanteeesaanat 2 
Preparation of credentials by university placement office.......... I 
Willingness to take lower salary than predecessor................ I 


Apparently the number of applicants for a position is unre- 
lated to either the size of the school or the salary paid the 


“Chanay, Donace Howard, op. cit., p. 53. 
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chosen man. Of 113 schools for which county superintendents 
reported the numbers of applications received, one position had 
58 applicants (and this was not the highest-salaried position re- 
ported) and 21 positions drew only one application. Four of 
the latter were positions to which a local teacher was advanced 
without other applications being solicited, and one was a position 
for which but one particular man was actively and successfully 
sought. The median number of applications received for the 
113 positions was five. 

In general, the amount of time spent by local executives in 
non-administrative duties decreases as the size of the school and 
the salary increase. An arbitrary division of the reporting 
schools yielded the comparisons given in Table IV. If 1951 
was at all typical of the number of vacancies in any one year, a 
man might draw some conclusions about his opportunities for 
employment in schools of a given size. 


TABLE IV 


ComPaRISONs IN SCHOOLS OF VARYING SIZE 

















Districts | Districts Havinc Hic 
Havinec | Scuoors, NuMBER oF Pupits, 
CoMPARATIVE ITEM ONLY Grades IX-XII 
ELEMENTARY 
| ScHOoLs o-99 100-299 | 300 or more 
sii i ta aac ccs ees gaat 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
a 
Namver of dws... .. ..5...5. ; 6 76 41 3 
Salaries paid local executives— | 
CN ass cbse So de ee eee $3,050 | $2,750| $3,700 | $5,000 
WE. Bo rakes. cones wearnneeusls 4,200 | 54.00 | 6,200 6,000 
Number of applications received— 
BNE <3 65:5 Beara oaee nae aeeew ees 2 | I 1 I 
0 ee eer errr error ees 6 27 58 36 
Per cent of time spent in 
non-administrative duties— 
ROWED cap cecseanncemasiceaeueun 13 BO Dede das obiacen age sas 
ED os Ski aniocnaamatada a talban sae anes 38 SA Pecsctaanas 
WS 5s Secret teenies cae 100 | 86  Pevceaccses 





Data from this study seem to justify the following sugges- 
tions and implications. 


For county superintendents: 


1. Some county superintendents need to take a more active réle in 
guiding local boards of education in selecting executives. 

2. Although a policy of promotion from within is admirable, local 
acquaintanceship must not be allowed to exclude consideration of 
other qualifications. 
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In order to attract the best-qualified candidates, schools should 
advertise vacancies more widely. 

Local boards of education must be urged to attract and retain 
well-qualified executives if it is financially and otherwise possible. 


For candidates for local executive positions: 


I. 


Since there is a high mortality rate among local school executives, 
the profession should not be entered hastily or with too little 
preparation. 


. The progression ladder is not a quick and easy one, and many 


men must serve in a series of local executive posts before obtaining 
their first superintendencies. 


. Opportunities seem good for men ambitious for administrative 


experience, if they are well known locally, since competition is 
generally not keen within a school. 

For the present, the best means of learning of vacancies seems to 
be through the county superintendent. By all means, application 
should be made in person. 


. Candidates with the Master’s degree have better opportunities for 


employment as local executives than those with less preparation. 
Since the median salary in the 117 positions for which salaries 


were reported was $4,000, the beginner in administration should 
not expect that much. 


. The chief value of coaching experience to prospective local execu- 


tives is in helping them to become known in their communities 
and counties. Apparently, wide acquaintanceship can be achieved 
just as easily through other means. 


For college and university placement officers: 


I. 


If candidates can be found who are acquainted with the employ- 
ing community, they will have a distinct advantage over outsiders. 
There should be investigation of reasons why the ratio of place- 
ments to notifications of vacancies is not higher. 


. Candidates for positions as local executives can be given rather 


definite information regarding probable salary limitations and 
non-administrative duties expected, according to size of school. 
[Vol. XXXI, No. 5] 


Use of Readability Techniques in 
Constructing a Problem Check List 


By JAMES E. SMITH 


; LTHOUGH readability techniques are coming into wide use, 


there do not seem to be any reports in the literature 

indicating their application to the construction of a 
problem check list. This does not mean, of course, that re- 
searchers have not used them for this purpose, but, rather, that 
the techniques employed have not been reported in terms of 
readability. 

By way of introduction to the problem of this paper, three 
factors need to be considered: the nature of readability, back- 
ground work on the check list, and the present form of the 
check list." Dale defines readability as the “sum total . . . of 
all elements within a given piece of printed material that affects 
the success that a group of readers have with it. Success is the 
extent to which they understand it, read it at an optimum 
speed, and find it interesting.”* He points out that three impor- 
tant variables affect readability: the book or article itself, the 
reader, and the criterion used to measure or estimate readabil- 
ity. These variables interact with one another in various ways, 
complicating research and limiting the generality of findings in 
this area. Three tools or techniques used in readability research 
are especially relevant to this article: readability formulas, the 
use of vocabulary lists, and the development of readable 
materials. 

The initial step in the development of the check list was 
getting acquainted with check-list usages. This was followed 
by writing down potential problems from personal experience. 
Several hundred problems of this sort were written on 3 x 5 
cards. Using pertinent references, an additional list of prob- 
lems was compiled in similar fashion. In all, over 3,000 
problem statements were obtained and sorted into 25 categories 
which were reduced to 14 by combining those that overlapped. 
In each remaining category, problem statements were chosen 


*Some readers may wish to gain a greater familiarity with typical check lists and 
the nature of readability by reference to publications such as: Mooney, Ross L., and 
Gordon, Leonard V., The Mooney Problem Check Lists, Manual and Specimen Set (New 
York: Psychological Corporation, 1950); and Dale, Edgar, editor, Readability (Chicago: 
National Conference on Research in English, 1949). 

* Dale, op. cit., p. §. 
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which seemed to best express a particular problem. The list of 
problems in each category was reduced to what appeared to be 
a minimum number of distinct problems. 

In its present form, the check list focuses on parental prob- 
lems. It provides parents with an instrument which should help 
them think about and state their problems in a new and fresh 
manner. At the same time, it is a potential research instrument 
for studying the nature and extent of parental problems. 

The check list contains 460 items unevenly distributed 
among 14 sections. Typical sections covered are: My Child’s 
Health, My Child’s Personal Behavior, My Child’s Schooling, 
Our General Family Relations, Some of My Concerns. Within 
a given section, problems are stated in brief form. In the sec- 
tion, Our General Family Relations, for example, one finds 
such statements as “Our family seldom has any fun,” “None of 
us has chances to be alone,” “We have many family argu- 
ments.” These statements are underlined if they represent 
concerns of the parent filling out the form. 


NE of the most important assumptions was that using fa- 
miliar words and statements which are as short as possible 
would make the check list more readable, and thus available to 
a wider audience. Readability techniques seemed to offer prom- 
ising tools to use in meeting the requirements of this assumption. 
In planning for a readability analysis of the check list, it was 
soon discovered that use of a readability formula did not seem 
to represent a satisfactory technique. The typical formula is 
based on extended discourse in sentence form. The check list 
was to contain separate statements, many of which would not 
be complete sentences. The Dale-Chall formula,’ however, 
places a great deal of weight on two elements: sentence length 
and vocabulary load. In general, greater readability is obtained 
when words are familiar to the reader and sentences are short. 
It did not seem too farfetched to assume that a check list would, 
similarly, be more readable if the vocabulary were familiar and 
the statements brief. While a check list cannot be considered 
strictly comparable to ordinary reading, it was decided that 
application of the findings of Dale and Chall would neverthe- 
less be of value in constructing it. 


* Dale, Edgar, and Chall, Jeanne S. “A Formula for Predicting Readability,” Epu- 
CATIONAL ResEarcH ButteTin, XXVII (January 21, 1948), pp. 17-18. 
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Once it was decided that readability techniques could be 
applied, particularly by checking the vocabulary and length of 
statements, another question had to be answered. What ap- 
proach should be followed in making the material readable? 
Dolch has suggested three approaches to this problem.* One 
can find the hard words in the material and substitute simpler 
ones for them. Or one can rewrite the material with a vocabu- 
lary list at hand. Still another approach is to study the audi- 
ence, do the writing (trying to use the language of the 
audience), and then check against the list. The writer used the 
last approach. Statements within the list were worded as 
briefly as possible, and an attempt was made to capture the 
language of parents. 

After writing statements and formulating the check list to 
the point where it was logically satisfactory, several steps were 
taken in the direction of a check on readability. Words in 
the list were checked against the Dale list of 3000 familiar 
words.” This list is composed of words known by at least 80 
per cent of fourth-graders. Idiomatic or slang words, though 
appearing on the Dale list, were not counted as familiar. As a 
result of this procedure, it was found that 90 per cent of the 
words in the check list were on the Dale list. Stated negatively, 
only one word in ten was not on the Dale list. This meant that 
at least 90 per cent of the words in the check list should be 
familiar to fourth-graders. 

As a further refinement, the words in the check list which 
did not appear on the Dale list were checked against Thorndike 
and Lorge’s list of 30,000 most frequently used words.® As 
compared with 10 per cent not on the Dale list, less than one per 
cent were not among Thorndike and Lorge’s first 10,000 most 
frequently used words. It seems fairly safe, therefore, to say 
that the average adult who has something more than a fourth- 
grade education should be able to read the check list without 
any serious difficulty so far as vocabulary is concerned. 

In regard to sentence length, or in this case statement 
length, it was found that the average statement contained less 
than six words. A statement of this length, if it contains all the 


“Dale, op. cit., p. 22. 

® Dale, Edgar, and Chall, Jeanne S. “A Formula for Predicting Readability,” 
EpucaTionat Researcu Butvietin, XXVII (February 18, 1948), pp. 45-54. 

® Thorndike, Edward L., and Lorge, Irving. The Teacher’s Word Book of 30,000 
Words. New York: Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 1944. 
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essential words and is composed of familiar vocabulary that 
deals with a common problem, certainly has a better chance of 
being readable than one not meeting these requirements. Thus, 
a simple check on vocabulary and statement length offers some 
help in the development of readable check-list material. While 
this approach has limitations which must be discussed presently, 
it may be worth while to consider possible advantageous out- 
comes. 

It was indicated earlier that an attempt to achieve reada- 
bility was made by writing the statements without the aid of a 
vocabulary list. The results referred to seem to indicate little 
need for an extensive revision of the statements. The vocabu- 
lary lists, however, were used to improve the material in vari- 
ous spots. This was another valuable outcome of our use of 
readability techniques. For example, one section of the check 
list covering the health of the child contained the adjective 
overactive. This word is not on the Dale list, nor is it in Thorn- 
dike and Lorge’s first 30,000 most frequently used words. It 
was a simple procedure to change the statement to read too 
active. Both too and active are very familiar and frequently 
used words. There were several instances in which this sort of 
improvement was made in wording statements. 


GAINsT these advantages, however, must be weighed the 
limitations of the readability techniques which have been 

used. What are some of these limitations? One of the most 
obvious in the present instance is that we have checked only a 
few aspects of readability. In regard to vocabulary, there are 
some weak spots. What were the sources of the lists we used? 
The Dale list was developed by using children in school. 
Thorndike’s list came from an analysis of printed words in 
limited types of reading material. The authors themselves are 
the first to admit that both these lists represent limited areas of 
experience. Furthermore, we have made no real check on the 
meanings of the words. The word rear, for instance, appears in 
the Dale list. It also appears in the check list. In the latter case 
it is used in the context of child-rearing. There is a real doubt 
whether that is what the word meant to the fourth-graders 
Dale used. In addition, we are dealing with statements, not 
sentences. Have we included all the essential words for mean- 
ing and readability? While the list is moderately well struc- 
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tured and contains many context cues, these factors have so far 
been judged subjectively. 

In spite of the limitations noted, readability techniques did 
provide a supplementary method of attack. Like any piece of 
writing, the check list required some revision even before we 
could consider giving it to parents in a practice run. Readabil- 
ity techniques helped guide this revision and removed from it 
some of the haphazard guessing which is likely to be done. As 
was noted earlier, the techniques gave some indication of the 
readability of the check list. 

An additional advantage was gained in the development of 
insight into the complexity of factors operating for or against 
readability. Knowledge of the limitations of the techniques 
used, and of the factors involved in readability, made it possible 
to estimate the influence of determinants such as typography or 
format. We learn from research the kinds of inking, type, 
arrangement, spacing, and so on, which are likely to contribute 
to readability. The check list was analyzed to see if it met 
provisional specifications in these regards. 

Again, take the matter of interest. The check list would be 
an impossible instrument to administer if it held no interest for 
the individual. There are over 400 separate problems to be 
considered. To add possible bitterness to this load, there is a 
request for free comments and there are research questions at 
the end of the list. How certain can we be of arousing interest 
in going through the list? Naturally, we cannot give a final 
answer to this question. But the check list is a “self-expressive” 
instrument which allows parents to think about family problems 
in what should be new and fresh ways to most of them. It seems 
fairly safe to predict that this technique will interest many par- 
ents in the check list to a degree which should improve its 
chances of being readable. This prediction is based partly on 
the nature of readability and partly on experience with other 
problem check lists. In any case, we are able to make an esti- 
mate of some factors contributing to readability, and to the use- 
fulness of our check list even before it is tried out. 


(7 the list to parents will be one way of ascertaining 

whether a high degree of readability has been achieved. 

If the check list is readable, the techniques used to develop it 
[Continued on page 140] 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Joint Council for Accrediting Teacher Education 
(: of the most important current developments in 


teacher education is the proposal for the establishment 

of a joint council to accredit teacher-education pro- 
grams. This proposal has been made by a Temporary Commit- 
tee representing a number of organizations and seems to be 
well on the way toward adoption. 

Accreditation of teacher-education programs, aside from 
that exercised by state agencies having legal authority to ap- 
prove institutions for certification purposes, has been in the 
hands of the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
its successor, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. While these two organizations have followed en- 
lightened accreditation policies, various persons and groups 
have been studying the problem of developing a more broadly 
based accreditation plan. This led to an informal meeting in 
April, 1951, of representatives of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, and the National Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers. This group recommended the establishment of a Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, and 
assumed the responsibility of establishing such a council upon 
approval of the national organizations represented. At a second 
meeting of the group in September, 1951, its membership was 
expanded to include representatives of the National School 
Boards Association. 

The plan for the Council, drawn up by the Temporary 
Committee, provides for twenty-one members to be named by 
the co-operating organizations for three-year terms. The 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, and the National School Boards Association will 
name three members each, while the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards and the Ameri- 
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can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education will name 
six each. The terms of one-third of the representatives of each 
organization are to expire each year. 

The Council is to “formulate standards for teacher prepara- 
tion through continuous research and through consideration of 
the recommendations of all organizations concerned with the 
improvement of the preparation of teachers,” “devise ways and 
means of evaluating institutional programs of teacher education 
by the application of these standards on the request of an 
institution, or state authority responsible for the accreditation 
desired by the institution,” and publish lists of accredited in- 
stitutions. 

It is hoped that approval of the establishment of the Coun- 
cil can be secured by March 1, 1953, and that the Council can 
begin operations by January 1, 1954. Meanwhile, the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education will continue 
the work of accreditation, and the Temporary Committee will 
serve as a clearinghouse for information and offer counsel to 
institutions and organizations that request it. 

This plan is noteworthy for several reasons. First, it rec- 
ognizes the need for professional accreditation by a national 
organization. During recent years, there has been a growing 
recognition of abuses and excesses that have developed in 
accreditation as carried on by a multiplicity of organizations. 
This recognition led to the establishment of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting, which is working on the problem of 
developing better accrediting policies. Notwithstanding the 
admitted abuses, most persons who have studied the matter 
recognize the need for accreditation. Most would also agree 
that for the accreditation of professional as against general 
collegiate programs, a national body is the most desirable 
agency. Certainly, among professions that have well-developed 
programs of accreditation, this is the prevailing practice. 

Second, this plan recognizes that the various organizations 
having a legitimate interest in accreditation—the state agencies 
with legal authority to approve programs, the practitioners in 
the field, the training institutions, and the employers—can 
jointly do a better job than any one can do alone. In providing 
for a joint council representing these groups, the plan under 
consideration is similar to those used in dentistry, architecture, 
pharmacy, engineering, and journalism. 
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The plan is noteworthy, in the third place, because of the 
philosophy of accrediting that can be expected to prevail under 
the Council’s régime. The older practice of accrediting was to 
set up fixed quantitative standards against which programs were 
measured, and to deny accreditation to those that failed to meet 
them. This practice weeded out unacceptable programs and 
helped to strengthen weak ones, but did little to help the 
stronger ones. The newer policy is to develop qualitative stand- 
ards and use them in such a way as to help all institutions 
improve their programs. 

While the proposal of the Temporary Committee does not 
deal with standards or accreditation procedures, it is safe to 
predict that the new organization will follow the same general 
policies as the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. This organization’s predecessor, the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, and the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools were leaders in 
developing and applying the new concept of accreditation. 

Fourth, the new plan promises to be more effective than the 
present one in developing general public opinion in support of 
good programs of teacher education and of a high professional 
status for teaching. In view of recent widespread attacks on 
the schools, this is a particularly important consideration at 
this time. 

The plan under consideration represents educational states- 
manship of a high order. The Temporary Committee and all 
others who are working for its adoption deserve the support 
of all friends of education. RHE 


Seventh Annual School for Custodians 


a seventh annual School for Custodians and the first 
annual School for Bus Drivers will be held on Ohio State 
University campus from June 10 to 13. Both schools are under 
the sponsorship of the Bureau of Educational Research in co- 
operation with the Ohio Association of Public School Em- 
ployees. E. B. Sessions will act as director. 

The purpose of the School for Custodians is twofold. The 
first purpose is to aid the custodian in establishing proper rela- 
tionships with other school personnel. The second is to help 

[Continued on page 140] 
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Books to Read 


Bruno, Baron v. Freytac GEN. Lérincuorr. Philosophical Problems of 
Mathematics. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1951. vi+88 pp. 
The mutual relations between philosophy and mathematics have 
constantly engaged the attention of every philosopher and every mathemati- 
cian, and the author of this little volume points out that “anyone who is at the 
same time, both a mathematician and a philosopher, is always the victim of two 
conflicting emotions” (page g). In yielding to the clarity and precision which 
characterize mathematical investigation “he loses, to a noticeable degree, his 
instincts for the breadth and depth of the philosophical problems to which, as 
a philosopher, he knows that he owes allegiance,” while, on the other hand, if 
he enters into philosophical controversy, “the carefully tended garden of 
mathematics soon appears to him to be arid and empty of content” (page 9). 
In a style that is both attractive and inviting the author examines this problem. 
He recalls the influence of mathematics on philosophy from Thales to the 
modern concept of non-Euclidean space-time structures and, after pointing 
out that “philosophers have always distinguished mathematics . . . from 
all other sciences,” states that “‘mathematics is a science of pure ideas—perhaps 
the only one” (pages 16-17). He then considers in some detail certain phil- 
osophical problems of mathematics such as the existence of mathematics and 
its objects, and the applicability of mathematics to reality—problems which 
bring mathematics into a very close relationship with philosophy. What is 
meant by “mathematical existence,” by “being” in mathematics, and is there 
a “reality” transcending experience to which mathematics may be applied? 
These along with other comparable questions are considered, and the discussion 
of them should prove both stimulating and enlightening to any thoughtful 
reader. 

The human aspect of mathematics cannot be ignored, and in a final chap- 
ter the author deals most effectively with this very important and significant 
relationship. “How is mathematics itself affected by the fact that it is studied 
and practised by human beings, and to what extent is its form dependent, or 
independent, of this factor? . . . How far does mathematics characterize 
human beings, and what effect does the study and practice of it have on 
them!” (page 64). Such questions as these are considered in a highly pene- 
trating manner, and the entire book will be most helpful in “removing 
prejudices which often arise in regard to mathematics as a result of ignorance 


concerning its true nature” (page 64). Hicnintn: Simca 


Unesco. Towards World Understanding: Suggestions on Teaching History. 
& 66 & y 
Paris, France: Unesco, 1951. 83 pp. 
In this booklet a committee of eight historians and educators from 
Europe, the Americas, and the Orient indicate minimum requirements for 
P q 
promotion of world understanding through improved history teaching in 
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elementary and secondary schools. The committee specifies concepts of inter- 
national interdependence which should be taught. The members also outline 
a number of good classroom procedures because they wish to stress the improve- 
ment of international understanding achieved by pupils who acquire a feeling 
for objective historical thinking. Sample outlines, diagrams, and bibliography 
clarify the committee’s recommendations to the teacher. 

Since these recommendations hardly go beyond what United States teach- 
ers note in their educational literature, instructional materials, and the practices 
of the better schools, we should be encouraged that we have already made 


much progress toward achieving the committee’s goals of adequate history 
teaching. 
8 Rosert L. ANDERSON 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


X1Vth International Conference on Public Education: Proceedings and Rec- 
ommendations, Geneva, Switzerland: Unesco and the International Bureau 
of Education, 1951. 144 pp. (Publication No. 135). 

This is a record of the proceedings and recommendations of the confer- 
ence attended by representatives from forty-nine countries including the 
United States, but not the U.S.S.R. or its satellites. The last point is note- 
worthy since a few satellites were represented at the 1950 Conference and 
their absence indicates the complete Soviet dissociation from Unesco. 

The principal concern of the conference was with “Compulsory Educa- 
tion and its Prolongation” as an initial effort in a campaign to extend the 
statutory duration of schooling on a global scale. Representatives were also 
asked to discuss “School Meals and Clothing Facilities” and “Annual Reports 
for the Year 1950-1951.” A report of the agenda of sixteen meetings is 
given (pages 19-117), special reports on the two main topics appear (pages 
119-28), and the text of recommendations No. 32 and No. 33 adopted by 
the conference is printed (pages 129-39). The recommendations urge the 
signators to work for as long a period of compulsory schooling as is practicable 
in each country and to organize campaigns to provide school meals and cloth- 
ing for needy children and youths to get them in school and keep them there. 


This makes an organized international campaign of what every good teacher 
tries to do. 
Crarke L. Foster 


WueatLey, Georce M., anp Hatiock, Grace T. Health Observation of 
School Children. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. xviii 
491 pp. 

As a result of the Astoria plan, the trend in recent years has been to 
emphasize the réle of the teacher in referring children for needed medical 
attention. An alert teacher, trained to observe children and to note signs 
indicating a departure from health, is essential in the new concept of school- 
health programs. 

Wheatley and Hallock have presented a very readable work. Signs and 
symptoms of health and disease in children of school age are thoroughly 
reviewed, A background of the way each system of the body works normally 
is followed by a discussion of deviations from the normal seen in various 
physical and mental illnesses. 


From the medical point of view the statements made are accurate and 
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up-to-date. The language of the text is simplified for the non-medical 
readers, but it is not overdone as it is in so many books that are written spe- 
cifically for the layman. The origin of any medical term used by the authors 
is explained in such a way that the reader is likely to remember what the 
term means. 

As a reference for teachers and parents the book is invaluable. However, 
it is assuming a great deal to expect that even an intelligent, alert teacher 
could be well informed on all the subjects discussed. 


KaTHERINE E. Dawson, M.D. 


Connor, Wituiam H., ef al. Electrical Power and Social Policy: a Resource 
Guide for Teachers and Discussion Leaders. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951. x-++-53 pp. 

“Production of material for the resource guide was a major goal of the 
workshop” on electric power for which the collaborating authors served as a 
core staff at Columbia University during the summer of 1950. The authors 
secured as consultants for the workshop many specially well-qualified indi- 
viduals from both government and industry. 

Teachers and other discussion leaders who believe that “education .. . 
can achieve its potentialities in American life only as it is related to the out- 
standing personal and social problems of our time” (page 3) will find in this 
guide excellent material for the study of current problems connected with 
the electric-power industry. The authors have brought together facts and 
opinions relevant to the widespread use of electrical power, its social impact, its 
technical base, and its strategic position. They have given a lucid and concise 
presentation of the major issues involved in formulating a social policy with 
regard to this industry, and have included a helpfully organized bibliography. 

Throughout, the authors have exemplified the guidance technique which 
they advocate, namely “to stimulate inquiry and discussion to the end that all 
pertinent facts and opinions may be considered in relation to possible alterna- 


2 > 
tives” (page 3). CaTHaRInE M. Wivurams 


ArBUTHNOT, May Hitt. Time for Poetry. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1951. viii-+-438 pp. 

Here one of America’s best-known authorities on literature for children 
has turned her attention to the development of an extensive collection of good 
poetry for the teacher to use with children, and a splendid anthology is the 
result. The author has grouped the poems around themes: people, animals, 
places, nature, time, holidays, and children’s everyday experiences and play 
activities. She has included a fine balance of serious poetry, humorous verse, 
and nonsense, in lyric and narrative forms. The various ages of childhood are 
well represented. The traditional Mother Goose rhymes are amply included. 
Indexes by author, title, and first line add to the usefulness of the anthology 
for the teacher. 

Time for Poetry is the most significant, best-grounded anthology of poetry 
for use in the elementary school that has appeared in the last several years. It 
will be a boon to the elementary-school teacher who would “help children 
become so steeped in poetry that they will grow into young people and adults 
who like poetry and interpret it effectively for themselves” (p. ii). 

LELanp B. Jacoss 
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Use of Readability Techniques in 


Constructing a Problem Check List 
[Continued from page 133] 


will have proved satisfactory. If it is not readable, it will be 
necessary to determine how the job might have been done more 
effectively. In the absence of a controlled experiment, the 
degree of usefulness of readability techniques cannot be estab- 
lished. Their value will have to be estimated in part by the 
writer himself. If he writes a piece of material, finds reada- 
bility techniques helpful in revising it, and then proves it to 
be readable for the intended audience, there is little question 
that the techniques have been of some value. None the less, 
controlled experiments should be undertaken in which the 
material is written and corrected both with and without recourse 
to readability techniques. Both procedures may lead to the 


production of material which is equally readable. 
[Vol. XXXI, No. 5] 


Seventh Annual School for Custodians 

[Continued from page 136] 
him solve some of the maintenance problems with which he is 
confronted. 

The theme for this year’s meetings is “The Custodian and 
the Bus Driver as Members of the School Staff.” Included in 
the bus drivers’ programs are such topics as safety, laws and reg- 
ulations, the state transportation program, and public relations. 
The state supervisor of school bus transportation and members 
of the state highway patrol are co-operating in the planning and 
development of the program. 

Approximately twenty-five persons will conduct the instruc- 
tional work of the Schools. Included in this group are school 
officials, school business managers, representatives of industrial 
firms, and men from Ohio State University and from surround- 
ing states who are interested in the improvement of these phases 
of the educational program. 

A banquet will be held on the night of Wednesday, June 11, 
and a trip to Newark to tour the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation plant is being arranged for Thursday afternoon. 
The registration fee for each school will be $4. Those enrolled 
in the program will be housed in campus dormitories. 





